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The U.S. Supreme Court decision in the Cleveland voucher case means that vouchers have now become a 
more realistic political option. This means that debate must focus on the core issue of whether voucher programs 
will have the effect of improving educational achievement, especially of low-income pupils. Evidence from the 
U.S. and other countries suggests that such programs are unlikely to do so. 
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The decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in Zelman v. Simmons-Harris w\\\ significantiy aiter debate over nationai 
education poiicy in the U.S., mainiy because vouchers have suddeniy become a more reaiistic poiiticai option. 

Untii June 27, 2002, the day the high court issued its ruiing, it was possibie in to dismiss voucher proposais out 
of hand. Why invest money or energy in a scheme that wouid most iikeiy be deemed unconstitutionai? But such 
easy victories for opponents of vouchers are now a thing of the past. With the constitutionaiity issue resoived, 
voucher proponents are iikeiy to go on the offensive and push for such schemes on a variety of educationai and 
other grounds. Indeed, pro-voucher legislation is already being unwrapped and introduced at both the state and 
national levels. 



Proponents and opponents alike will now find themselves debating head-on the core policy issues raised by 
voucher proposals rather than the peripheral one of whether they could pass judicial muster. As this debate 
intensifies, it is important to keep clear heads about what these core policy issues are. 



A Variety of Agendas 



Focusing on core issues is not always easy, since both proponents and opponents of vouchers come to the 
debate from a wide variety of perspectives and with diverse agendas, not all of which are transparent. The 
Akron Beacon Journal published a series of investigative reports in December 1999 showing that the Cleveland 
voucher scheme was supported by top state officials largely as a way of channelling public funds into Roman 
Catholic schools for political purposes.^ Vouchers have intuitive appeal to neo-liberals who believe that the 
unleashing of market forces will have a salutary impact on the delivery of social services, including education. 
Vouchers are also favoured by those seeking as a matter of principal to shift as many social activities as pos- 
sible from public to private hands. On the other side, the most vigorous opponents of voucher proposals have 
been the teachers unions, for whom jobs are a central concern. 



As a result of these various agendas, the push for school vouchers has created some strange bedfellows. Free 
marketers not known for their sensitivity to the plight of the poor find themselves allied with disadvantaged urban 
parents and community organizations who are simply fed up with the abysmal quality of the schools their chil- 
dren must attend. For them, vouchers appear to offer an escape hatch for at least some of their children. 



In his separate opinion upholding the majority view. Justice Clarence Thomas took note of this fact. “Just as 
blacks supported public education during Reconstruction,” he wrote, “many blacks and other minorities now 
support school choice programs, because they provide the greatest educational opportunities for their children 
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in struggling communities.” His argument struck a chord with Justice David Souter, who in the main dissent con- 
ceded that “the record indicates that the schools are failing to serve their objective.” Justice Souter suggested that 
if anything could justify vouchers, this argument would come the closest to doing so. 

As the voucher debate heats up, it is critically important to focus on the issue that Justices Thomas and Souter have 
raised, namely, the likely edL/caf/ona/ impact of vouchers. Will voucher schemes promote educational achievement, 
especially for low-income students? 

Do Voucher Programs Raise Student Achievement?^ 

The answer in Cleveland would appear to be negative. In a study commissioned by the state of Ohio, Kim K. Metcalf 
of Indiana University compared the test scores of students in Cleveland who received vouchers to those of public 
school students who wanted vouchers but did not get them because there were not enough to go around, and she 
found no significant differences in the scores of the two groups. Susan Tave Zelman, the state superintendent of 
public instruction, was quoted by the New York Times as saying, “We don’t see anything one way or another from 
these studies on the academic results of vouchers. The lack of dramatic results is neither a negative nor positive 
judgment on the program. 

Similar conclusions emerge from studies of voucher schemes elsewhere in the world. Chile, for example, operated 
a universal voucher program that generated a large number of new for-profit secular private schools that operated 
alongside the more established and somewhat better resourced Roman Catholic schools. Careful analysis of fourth- 
grade achievement data in Chile indicates that, compared to the traditional public schools. Catholic schools gener- 
ated higher achievement in Spanish and math, while the new secular schools produced somewhat lower achieve- 
ment than public schools in Santiago, and even lower achievement outside the capital city.'^ 

New Zealand’s experience with universal public school choice illustrates the potential downside of unrestricted 
choice programs for disadvantaged students. One undoubted effect of the expansion of choice in that country was 
that it exacerbated the problems of the schools at the bottom of the distribution, notably those serving low-income 
students in South Auckland and other inner-city areas, and reduced the ability of those schools to provide an 
adequate education.® 

Of course, some disadvantaged students in both of these countries were made better off, because vouchers in 
Chile and public school choice in New Zealand gave those students access to some schools that previously were 
outside their financial reach. This observation is important and complicates any discussion of voucher programs. 
From an ethical perspective, it is hard to justify denying schooling options to such children simply because their 
families are poor or because their departure may reduce the quality of education of those left behind. Providing 
additional choices to these families is a desirable goal. 

The U.S Evidence from Voucher Experiments 

The most reliable U.S. evidence of the impact of voucher schemes on the educational achievement of students who 
shift to private schools comes from studies by William G. Howell and Paul E. Peterson of the privately funded 
voucher schemes in New York City, Washington, D.C., and Dayton, Ohio.® These studies are based on experimen- 
tal designs in which the children of low-income families who applied for a voucher were randomly assigned to two 
groups. Those in the treatment group received a voucher, while the others were assigned to a control group and 
received no voucher. All students were given baseline achievement tests, and all were subject to follow-up testing 
on an annual basis. 

Based on three years of the voucher programs in New York and Washington, D.C., and two years in Dayton, Howell 
and Peterson found no evidence of a general achievement difference between the public and the private schools.^ 
In no year and in no individual city (other than the second year in Washington) was there evidence that students 
who shifted to private schools achieved at higher average levels than students who remained in the public school 
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system. Further, when the analysis was disaggregated by the race of the students, no differences emerged for 
either white or Hispanic students. 

The one subgroup for which Howell and Peterson did find positive differences in achievement is that of African 
American students. Even for this group, however, the differences were consistent across neither cities nor grades. 
For example, African American students in Washington, D.C., who shifted to private schools achieved at far higher 
levels in year two of the program, but their gains were negligible in years one and three. Although the New York 
study generated a more consistent average pattern of achievement over time, the positive differential emerged 
clearly and consistently only for students in the fifth grade.® 

Based on Howell and Peterson’s preferred estimates, which disproportionately weight the relatively stable New 
York results, African Americans who switched to private schools scored about 3.9, 6.3 and 6.5 percentile points 
higher than comparable students in the control group in the first three years of the program. These effects are based 
on the national distribution of percentile rankings on the Iowa Test of Basic skills and are about two-thirds the size of 
the differences that emerged in another intervention program that helped African Americans — the Tennessee ex- 
periment that reduced class sizes.® 

Generalizability of the Positive Findings for African Americans 

At best, the Howell and Peterson findings apply to a select group of low-income African Americans. Their analysis 
shows that the relevant group is less likely to have a mother on welfare, less likely to have a learning disability and 
more likely to be religiously observant that a random sample of low-income African Americans applying for vouch- 
ers in big cities.^® 

Furthermore, it is not at all clear that the observed positive achievement effects of private schools can be extrapolated 
to an expanded voucher program, even one targeted at a similar group of African American students. The issue 
turns on the explanation for the observed achievement gains. If the apparent success of the private schools for 
African Americans reflected their autonomy and the absence of bureaucracy, then, following the logic of John 
Chubb and Terry Moe, an expanded private school sector could, in principle, generate comparable gains.” The 
observation that the differential achievement gains emerged only for African Americans, however, argues against 
this explanation. 

Alternatively, if the success of the private schools reflected a better match between the needs of African American 
students and the offerings of particular schools, then expanding the private sector would once again continue to 
generate comparable positive benefits, but only if the factors that parents were looking for could be replicated in 
newly established private schools. The problem is that the measured success of the African American students who 
shifted to private schools likely reflects in part the more disciplined student bodies in the private schools, especially 
in the Roman Catholic schools, or the more advantaged and motivated group of students whose parents were 
willing to pay the private school tuition. These are school characteristics that cannot easily be replicated in new 
private schools. This explanation for the positive findings in the Howell and Peterson research cannot be ruled out, 
since the authors had no data on the mix of students in the receiving private schools. 

A Further Caution 

Before raising the hopes of African Americans in other cities, it would behoove policy makers to be aware of the high 
rates of attrition from voucher programs over time. In the early years of the Milwaukee voucher program, dropout 
rates were very high: 54 percent of the voucher recipients did not return to their private school after the first year of 
the program.^® The high attrition rate in that program might be explained in part by the poor quality of some of the 
participating private schools, given that religious schools were not permitted to participate and the fact that one 
major private school closed. 

High dropout rates, however, also emerged in the privately funded New York City voucher program, which did 
include religious schools. By the end of the third year of that program, 38 percent of the voucher users had dropped 
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out of their voucher-subsidized private schooiJ® Muitivariate anaiyses of those who were offered vouchers, used 
them, and then dropped out indicate that whiie African Americans were more iikeiy than other raciai groups to 
accept an offer of a voucher, they were aiso more iikeiy to drop out of the private schoois in subsequent years.’'* This 
finding raises additionai questions about the potentiai for voucher programs to meet the needs of the one group for 
whom some positive benefits have been observed. 

Focusing on the Core Issue 

As the debate over vouchers heats up, it is important to keep the focus of discussions on the core issue of whether 
voucher programs have the capacity to improve the quaiity of teaching and iearning for disadvantaged students. 
The weight of the evidence thus far — both in the U.S. and in other countries — suggests that they do not. it wouid be 
a sad irony if the iong-term impact of Zelman v. Simmons-Harris were to be a diversion of vaiuabie resources and 
energy from the important task of figuring out what interventions wiii in fact succeed in promoting schooi improve- 
ment, especiaiiy in urban areas with their iarge concentrations of iow-income minority students. 



Edward B. Fiske is a former education editor of the New York Times. Heien F. Ladd is professor of pubiic poiicy 
studies and economics at Duke University. They are the authors of When Schoois Compete: A Cautionary Taie 
(Brookings, 2000). 
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